The Challenge to Democracy
prefer a public park; but such preference does indeed
make a different sort of community. For example,
those with low incomes who are to be found in the
Frankfurt Stadium, swimming or sitting under pines,
among hundreds of others, are quite different from
those with similar incomes in West Ham, each staring
at a separate footpath and grass patch at his own door.
The publicly provided amenities in British and
American cities are much greater than they were;
but they do not yet dominate the imagination of the
citizens. They are still felt to be merely asides or
irrelevancies in the division of wealth among shops
and houses. A policy aiming at a greater proportion
of wealth embodied in public possessions is, therefore,
also aiming at the formation of a more intense and
conscious life in common; but the intensity of that
life depends upon the actual experience of ordinary
persons who enjoy common goods.
The chief obstacle to the success of such a policy
to-day is the defective imagination of those in control
in public affairs, locally and in central government,
both among officials and elected representatives.
The dominant majority among them still assume one
of the two old attitudes; they think either in terms of
charity or in terms of a share of the swag, whenever
they consider public social services. Thus "housing
of the working-classes," for example, is frequently
spoken of by Conservatives as if it were a kindness to
the poor, and by their opponents as if it were a sort
of revenge upon the rich for living in large houses.
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